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THE EFFECTS OF GEOGRAPHIC ENVIRONMENT IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CIVILIZATION 
IN PRIMITIVE MAN* 


By Hox. Gaitninm: G. Honnann, U1. D,, 
Presitent of the Nutimeal Geographic Society 


T have selected] as the subject for m yanowal address “The 
Effect of Geographic Knviroument on the Devel opmentof Chwili- 
gation in Primitive Man," 

The interest of this subject is not confined to the history of the 
various stages of life through which man has passed, for his past 
modified our views of the preentand ia a pee phees af the firtine, 

Tt i4 my provinee to trent of the offecta of different environ 
nents on the development of primitive man, This development, 
though on the whole beneficial, has ever been a miighing of cool 
andevil. [ts progress has boen hithertw intermittont—orleiniall ¥ 
very slow, requiring thousunds of yenrs, poss ily tend of thou- 
sands, tocain slight results; advancing sometimes with quicker 
pace, oiten rettigrading, sonvetitnes apparently d ying out, prot. 
bly becatse ths proviess ia often invisible, Tt has never been wni- 


form in any ree, nation, or country, though progressing more 


raplilly in higher stages and in modern times, 

That civilization las been and muat he heneficin) to mankind 
we cannot doubt, though every upwird step has hewn the eanse 
of suffering, loss, and death in nany ways before unknown. The 
discovery of America was followed by the death of tens of thou- 
sanca of negroes in Africa and of Indianzin-Amerien. The civ- 
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jlization of the Hawaiian and other islands of the Pacific ocean 
cuusid a great diminution in the number of their inhabitunta 
and the entire extinction of some tribes No discovery or inven- 
tion was over made, whether of fire, of the bow, of runpowder, 
of printing, steam, or electricity, of the telegraph, tolophone, or 
bicyele, that did mot bring with it ehanges in civil, eoial, and 
private life and in business truusnctions. The greater the value 
ofthe invention, the greater the disturbance of established habits, 
irade, and business: The cotton gin enriched the South, but 
made slavery profitable and led to our civil war. The mil- 
rend, stemuccalipy, and tyegrnph revolutionized the entire ¢om- 
moereo of the world, and ruined many wealthy and long estal- 
lished mercantile nud commercial firme. ‘The civilization of 


past ages was never the enlightonment and elevation of the 


whole nation, it was the upbuilding of the higher classes in 
knowledes, culture, wealth, and power, and the oppression and 
dehasement of the lower classes, 

Comfort, happiness, and length of life are ever incrasing with 
eivilianiion. Individual strife is prevented by law, warfare is 
controlled, new and improved varieties of food, shelter, and 
clothing add to the sum of human happiness. Civilized man 
haa become a highty developed and sensitive organism, with in- 
creased susceptibilitiesto both pain and pleasire. Lt ix the pur- 
pose and effect of modern civilization to offer opportinitie: which 
shall raise the whole race to an elevation never vet nttained, 

One of the most striking features in the development of etvili- 
zation, though hitherto little vonsidered, is it= relation to and 
dependence on geographic environment Tn Gur earliest studies 
of man we find him the creature of his environment, only pro- 
grossing in those directions and ot that mite to which he is 
forced by his n¢cessities, As we follow him through different 
and progressive stages of development, we find still the Mie 
once of geographic environment in directing, itn stimulating, 
or retarding his progress. Indeed, so marked is the effret of 
geographic environment on any primitive people that, given the 
environment, the geormpher can determine the charicler, re 
ligion, and habite of life of that people. 

We were formerly taught that some four or five thousand 
years back in the world's history 1 man, perfect and complete, 
wis created, the ancestor of the human race, to whom was given 
lordahip over the beasts of the field and. the fowls of the air and 
dominion over all nature, Modern research and the discovery 
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of the remains of ancient man have proved that no jess than 





twenty thousand years, probably a much longer time, has passed 
since he first appeared upon the earth, and that be was then 
littlesnperior, either in mental or moral (unlities, to the animals 
by which he was surrounded, while greatly thelr inferior in 
étrength. Whitever his origin, the causes which lifted him from 
this iow estate procesded from without and not from within, 

Tho eurliest traces of man are found in what is known by 
geologists asthe Pliocene formation. Tho lie buried in deposits 
of gmvel or in-caves, and consist of fragments of chipped flints 
pointed into spearor arrow heacs:and of bones (and in some 
tess of #tones) alaped inte rude fish-hocks, 

‘With these Hints are found bones of animals, with probably a 
few human bones, From these remains we gather that man had 
not only learned to defend hinmmelf from the wild animals about 
him, but protably tu ase their flesh for food and their skins for 
clothing. [He lived in caves, in trees, or in rode hute sometimes 
built on pilet or shell walle sufficiontly separated from the land 
to make him-secure fromatiack. Wo have no evidence that the 
use of fire wae known to him. Gradually, step by step, we see 
hin by slow advances become through googrephic environment 
& hunter, a fisherman, a nomad. From acdweller in cares ane 
tres he becomes a dweller in tent=—finally gathering into farnil- 
ies, tribes, cities, nations 

So much and so little do the gravels of river heds and roelks 
tell is.of etrly man, But in existing peoples, in various parts 
of the earth—in the Dwarfs and Hottentota of Afrien ; in the 
Andamans of the Indian oon: in the Papuans of the ialands 
of the Pacitio; in Tierra del Fuego: in the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia; in the inhabitants of the Arctic regiona—we fluid man 
still in. a very low stage of development, corresponding to, and 
little superior to, that of the driftnand cave men, That these 
mois have coutinued through so many ages in: the same condi- 
tion, and that other have risen through successive stages to the 
highwat civilization, we believe to be the reault of geographic en- 
vironingal, Hod the environment been everywhere the ane, 
progress must hare been the anme aver the whole earth But 
with every degree of Intitude, every change of altitude, every 
rarintion.of climate, every variation of tuinfall, conditions are 

changed and progress is hastened or retarded. 

Let us go back to primitive man aswe still tind him in Equa- 
torial Africa, in the Arctic regions, in Central Asia, as he wae in 
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Europe for countless ages, and trace the effect of geographic 
environment on his condition in cach of these countries, 

The whole of Africa was at one time probably occupied by the 
Dwarfs or Hottentote, The climate 4 warm, clothing ls aoner- 
essary; they require but slight shelter for protection againat 
stin and min. Their dwellings are vither in trees or rude huts, 
with thatched poof, sometimes open on every aide, The streams 
and juncles furnish fish, birds, and ‘animals for food and aleo 
rooteand fruits. They become expertin laying snares and trapa, 
in catehing fish,andin hunting. Further needs they have none, 
There i neither necessity nor inducement tor other exertion or 
for further development. ‘Their environment lise made them 
and keeps them whatthey are. A stronger race of negroes from 
the north, with better weapons, drove them into the hottest 
jungles of Central and South Africa; there they remain. Ayal, 
other ices appeared, and ta maintaln their position the negroes 
most improve their weapons, moust learn to. make bows and 
poisoned arrows, speara and javeling, must clear spaces in the 
forest, erect palings around them, gather within thees enclosures, 
did inventi system of alarms. ‘To protect therselres from wild 
beasta they learned the nse of fire and invented means of lighting 
aire by friction. Gradually they gathered into fnmilies, and fire 
was used for cooking animal food, Sometimes the mest waa 
hung. over the fire on a spit;-sornetimes cooked in ant-holes 
with hot stones. The date and cocoanut palm supplied them 
with food, shelter.and light They had advanced a stare hoyond 
the Dwarfs and Hottentots, but as theit environment encouraged 
no further progreas they remained stationary. 

In the Arctic regions the environment and therefore the con- 
ditions of life are different, but equally unfavorable to progress. 
In these regions clothing isn neeessity, wand to obtain the sking 
of-sea nnd Jand animals the Arctic man was dtiten to invent 
snares and weapons and to make mide boats Ina land of snow 
and ice he must have a warm, tight shelter aa well as clothing; 
eo he builds hute of blocks of stone or lee covered with anow. 
He makes a fire and gathers moss forfoel. As his surroundings 
afford him seaity vegetable food, and that only in the short 
eumimier, he dries berries and mosses; ho smokes and Freexes the 
flesh of bear, aoa], and walrus, ond lnys in a supply for winter 
use, The animals which surround him are generally not the 
farooious beasts of warmerclimates; the dog and reindeer become 
his companions and friends. Gradually he learns to use them 
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in his service, aod thos from the environment came the domeeti- 
cation of animals-in the Arctic regions: The denizen wf the fir 
horth cannit cultivate the grownd, for the frozen earth refuses-to 
yield anyiretarn for his labor, All-the energies of the Arctic 
min aro expended in contending with the elements and striving 
to secure from wen, snow. and jew the oil, skine, food, aud hhabita- 
to necesury for the support of life, His body is enervated 
by the intense cold, and his mental, physlesl, and moral growth 
is dwarfed and stunted. 

Thos we seo that the gooriphical environments of intense 
heat and intense cold develop different faeultios, but in neither 
does man progress towanl civilization. 

Let us turn to « tempernte climate, to the vast steppes and 
Hater al Asia, which extend from southeastern Ruesin, past 
the Caspian and Ural seas, northeastward and eastward through 
upper Turkestan and Siberia to Mongolia: from the Black sea 
to Bering sea andl the Pacitie ovean—the greater part, indeed, of 
Asin. Here we have o different geographiv environnient—a 
fempernte but arid elimate, vast steppes, where, un account of 
the drought, agricultire has always been im possible. Over these 
steppes immense flocks and herds of wild goats, camels, will 
horses, and buffalo roan: now na thousinds of years ago. Here, 
in ages past, man, following where thoy lod. wradunlly wnthered 
them into herds and tumed and domesticated them, ‘Tho hurda 
must be cared for, be kept together, sad guarded: goats and cows 
must be rlaily milked; must be pastured in summer, and the wild 
grist pathired for their winter we. Man learned to breed cattle, 
to increase his flocks and herds, for on them he depended for 
foil, for clothing, for covering for hix tents, and for all the other 
nocesario of life. His environment forced hin into habits of 
foresight, of thrift, of thoughtfulness: and thusmin took the first 
step in civilization. He censed to be # anvaye and lwame a 
nomad; he acquired property, and for thousands of years lived, 
aa pow, the shepherd’s life. Flocks-and berds belonged ta the 
family or tribe, awl the land where they erased wns regarded as 
the property of the tribe, from whieh the flocks and shepherds 
of other tribes were driven, away’. 

Gradually the fimily relation was vstiblished, ‘Phe father or 
his eldest or strongest son becnine the patriarch, and the families 
of a oomtinon ahoestor wore united into a tribe with the patriarch 
aeitechiel Gradually the idea of social lift and potrlarchal 
POVErIEnt wie developed, but there wie neither city Hor atnte, 
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no close contact of man with man, no assembling into com- 
munities. The men tended their flocks; the worsen learned to 
spin and weave; some iden of intividual rights were developed. 
The nomad cumelition af life gave form to his habitution—a tent 
easily moved, 

From Avia we torn to Europe, a country from its geographic 
environment better adapted for the adroncement of eivilization 
than ony other quarter of the world, Tte two long, nirrow penin- 
gulos, Grooey and Italy, stretch southward into the Mediter- 
raneati; its senouiet, longer in proportion ta the land surface 

than thut of any other continent, is indented with excellent har- 
sh on the north.and south, with deep bays and gulfs; its i#lande 
of Great Britain, ite tempernte climate, ite altundant rainfall and 
4 numerous rivers, its mountain ranges, ensily crossed, afford facili- 
ties for the development of trade and commerce, of science, the 
arts, and civilization of all kinds not possessed by any other 
countrys yet this land, ao well suited for the progress of civilin- 
tion, was unifitted te be the birthplace of elvilization. 

The life of primitive man in Europe has been longerand more 
thoroughly stidied than in any other piartoftheworld, ‘Traces of 
the different stages it (he development of primitive man through 
thy Stone, Brongs, and ron ages have been found in many places. 
We learn of the lifo of the Drift and Cave men and of the time 
when they lived from their implements and from the lones of 
animals. ‘Their impletnents resemble those found in other eon. 
tinerits, This, however, does not prove the acquaintance of one 
race with the work of another in a different continent, but that 
similar stages of development occurring in different places and mt 
different times, produce a like resulta. ‘These implemerits, which 
are very rude and simple, ar¢ made of the stones mast enetly 
worked, and show by their design that they could have been 
inadeonly by man In France and England these remains have 
hwen found tn the banks of streams Ot), 80), or even 100) feet above 
the present level of the river. The men of this periad belong to 
the earliest Stone Age, and are enlled * Drift men.” Their jm- 
plement are found with fina extinet before our earliest know!l- 
edge of natural history and known to tia only ne fossils, or else 
with the remains of auch animals os the reindeer and woolly 
rhinetercs, now found only in arctic of tropical climates. 

These Drift and Cuve men lived the life of all primitive men, 
hunting and fishing. or eating roots and the fruits of trees, 
Neither in their physical nor mietital condition were they much 
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superior to the wild beasts among which they lived. They had 
the mind of a chitd, with the strong animal passions of 1 man. 

Great mounds, or cramléechs or burrows, as they are called in 
Erigland and France, wore probably built by these early nuces, 
possibly at the sate time that ame of semicivilized mmn wore 
building the pyramids of Egypt The cromlechs and barrows, 
made af differont times, are of different forms. Many of them 
were tae) a Worial places, Tn the long barrows the dead were 
minerally buried in wcrouchingoreitting posture. Mujor Powell 
tells us that the property used exclusively by the individual, 
such as clothing, ornaments, aml weapons, was inherent in the 
individual, anal to prevent strife wee buried with the owner, 
torether with food for the long journey. 

The family relation and marrige ware in their first eorm, and 
the idex of property was seurcely more than that of the wild 
bette. Many wild animate protect thetr night of property in 
the prey they take and in the females of their kind. 

We have no certain knowledge when these men lived, but the 


grent geographic changeswhich have taken place must have re 


quired thonsands of years. They seemed to disappear from 
Kurepe; possihly they were destroy el bythe changes of climute 
during the glucind ura, which, as Is now known, was nok ag groat 


anil far-reaching fi Asin ps ‘in Europe and America. Some 


yoolopists do net believe that man lived in the glacial period; 
ofhers that the Drift mon of Europe were conquered by imimi- 
grant hides from the East who had reached a progress same- 
what higheroand that thus the first opward step in European 
progress come fromthe infinence of the Orient, 

The euperiority of the men of the later Stone and Bronze Ages 
is confirmal. Wy comparisons between the skulls and other ro- 
mains of the Stone and Hronge Ages. The ekulle of the Stone 
Age are narrower and the men emaller than those of the Bronze 
Age, Those who lived ina limestone or voleanie country, ar 
where there were fissures and caves in the rocks, nade their 
homes in the rocks and caves, [n such places a4 the Marne 
vallew, where the rocks are soft, they excavated caves, and Inter 
built their habitations of linestone, shaping them after the cnve. 
The weapons they need were superior in workmanship and 
variety to those of the Drift mon, being often ground and 
polished. Charred wood has been found in these eaves, ehow- 
ing a knowledge of the use of fire, but no pottery, 

Far removed and strange as this Hie of the Stone Age may 
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seem tous, itis not more aolike our own than that of many of 
the tribes who within the present generation have lived in South 
Amorita, Afrion, Asian, and the islande of the Pacific. ‘There ts 
svircaly a custom, 4 habit, or an taplement of primitive tian 
that hasnt heen fond among one or more of these tritwea. The 
FPoevinis have been desertbed by Darwinand Captain Rosa, who 
visited Tierra del Fuevoin 839 and 140, Cyptain Ross tlle os 
“ They aro nakil, except a sealakin toot thrown over the shoul- 
dor, living in a dome-shaped hut about the size of i hav-stuck, 
formed by Wironches of trees driven inte the ground in wv circle, 
the onds Wrought together at the top, amd the interstices filled 
with analler branches. They use stone fish-hooks and live on 
fish or any other food) they can find, frequently eating it raw. 
They have ne pottery, but male yeasels for drinking and cooking 
of bireh turk, “They do not sem to have any form of govern- 
ment.” Darwin sus, They are ill-looking, badly propartioned, 
stunted in their growth, their skins filthy and greasy, their voices 
discordant.” On the Baltic, in a different environment, we find 
other traces of primitive man. Here aré found great mounds 
of shelia, hones, refuse of fah and wild animals, and 0 few pieces 
of eurthenware, which show the beginning of pottery. In the 
mounds on the Baltic sea-aro found shells of salt-water avatars 
that. do not now live in the Baltic, whose waters, formerly salt, 
are now brackish, showing the long period that must have elapsed 
since the mounds were formed, Thus the aenshiore acils its tes 
timony to that of the rocks as to the antiquity of the mce. 

Their geographic environment tight them alse navigation 
by the use of bowts for ishing, The simplest for is a float, 
which may consist of o singly low, triromed of its branches, or of 
fi great branch with the boughs roinaining. Some raocs of 
people ose bladders and inflated skins or eoroarute, while the 
Californian ties: reeds in Wundles and thes forme a filet. The 
estliest means-of propulsion was paddling with the hands and 
feet. Gradually use wos made of wind power, by holding op a 
loaf, bough, skin, or article of clothing as a-enil; then a mat 
raided by one ar two sticks. The mast and ail followed. The 
nan who found that o pointed log made better hondwav than a 
ayuare one had made great progress in shipbuilding, The 
shapoly and skillfully constructed vessels of the present day are 
only the gradual evolution of the primitive lug. 

We have referred to the migrations of the men of the later Stone 
' Agefrom the East. Without this habit progress amd civilization. 
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would live bean impossible, “No community,” says Maine, 
“when first known by the historian, ean cortainly be said: to 
oooupy ita original geat,” No instance can bw found where a 
race has risen from savagery to civilization without contact and 
intermingling with races from cutntrios where different environ: 
iments have developed different intellectual activithe, Lf, bow- 
ever, the disparity is too great between the old and the nmmi- 
yal face, then the inferior fades away, for acarcely a single 
nice has been found that can bewr the contact, In trying to 
el vilico we dustroay, 

We have referred to the lomigrants from the east ae hoving 
hidvanced the progress of Europe. These emigraitions wepe the 
result of environment. As population increased in the plains 
of Asin, the land became insufficient for the support of o nomad 
people, with their vast herds of cattle. Few realize the amotnt 
of land required for the support of even a aingle family; the 
hunter and fisher required for his susteminie and that af his 
family a tract of one hundred ayuare miles. For a small nomad 
tribe on the steppes of Asin, 500 to G00 square miles are required, 
In thise regivns man will ever reanain content to be a savage or 
o barbarian. Where agriculture, trade, and industry ary com- 
bined, the same land that supported one hunters eufficlont for 
the anstenancs, in Tndia ond Europe, of 19,000 inhabitants, ard 

in the state of Masenchisetteof 25,000). One-fourth of the popu: 
 Jetion of the world—savages and burbarians, constant wan- 
derers—require three-fourths of the surface of the earth for their 
support, As population in¢resses, the time invariably eames 
when the land is insufficient for the support of the increased 
nitober. The people must die of hunger or inumigrate to other 
lands, Such immigrations, apparently always from the east to 
the west, or from the north to the south, have frequently ooeurred 
in the world’s history. They havo nsvally followed the sime 
route, through pases and over jilaing to rich fertile regions. 
Forved by hunger, great hordes of Hons and Mongolians guth- 
ered under great warriors, of wham no record existe, left the 
plaina of Asia, long: before the. time of Alaric or Attila, arid 
waudered over the steppes, through the Pues of Dariel in the 
Caucasus to Asia, and on acrogs Asin Minor anid the Dardaudlles 
to Greece, or else traveled across Russia, north of the Mack sea, 
into Hungary, and thence spread, over Rurope, These early 
nomads belonged to the period of the Stone and Brotie Ages, 
and met in Europe the men of the later Stone Ago, ond os their 
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development waa higher and their weapons were better, thay 

eanily overpowerm] the Europeans and mingling with them 
: formed anew people or race, The Bronze Age wna thus intro 
duced into Eampe. not a4 a progression from one stage to 
another, but hy the invasion ofa anpwrior civilization; The im- 
migrants drove theit ticks and herds with them, for in the 
Bronze Ave the larger propertion of the bones are those of . 
domestic animals, while in the early Stone Aye no bones of 
domestic animals are found, and very few in the Inter Stone 
Ag’, The inhabitants of Karope slowly jinesed from the Bronze 
tothe Tron Age, from savagery to barbarism, and there progress 
ceasgd, How long this staynaticn continged we cannot teli— 
powibly many thousands of years. The population of lanters 
and fishermen were satisfied worl contented with their lot. 

We have treo, in Kquatorint Afrien, in the Arctic reaions, 
a in Eerope the slow development of man, so far only as for- 
cel by his geographic! eivironment. It is to the enst that wo 
mitiet lok for thaw conditions, Which mised man threagh sie 
cessive stages of savagery and barbarian to the highest civilize. 
tion the world hus ever known. In Eevpt we find a people isc 
Inted on the north by the Mediterranean, on the east and weet 
hy the Desert. anion the south by the Cataracts, and this pote 
tector! for long ayes from any foreign oneniy. Their surround- 
in largely influenced the religion of the people. The desert . 
which forever encroached on them wns to then the type of death, 
while the Nile, their greatest blessing, to which they owed-nll the 
fertility of their valley, represented life, ‘The sun and moon, in 
all their various phases, were deified and worshiped, as were the 
sky and wind. Every mysterious natural phenomenon which 
influenced their daily lives hocame an object of worship. 

More wonlerfal than the Nile is the valley of Mesopotatnin. 
Itis about 1.200 miles in length, extending from the Pursian 
uF almost te the Meditermnenm, Along rooge of motets 
ri along the northern side: the boundless desert, on the other. 
stretohes weross Arabia and ower the Red sea, through Afries te 
the Atlintic ocean, Through this valley fowthe Eaptirates atid 
‘Vigris in nearly parallel! lines, uniting shortly before they reneh 
the Persian gull, The fauna and flora of this valley are very 
rich and abundant: wheat aod trillet crow spontaneously, “So 
great was the fertility of the soil, according to Herodotus, cmin 
commonly retorned two hundred fold to the sewer, amd Geen 
sionully three hundred fold, while wheat, barley, se4ame, ochrys, 
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palms, apples, and many kinds of shelled fruit grew wild, m8 
whent still dos in the neighborhood of Annh.” | Pliny, too, says 
that wheat was cut twice and afterward was good for cheep. 
The valley between the rivers varies in width from ten to one 
hunitred miles: These rivers in different spring months bring 
down the rich detritus from the mountiine, inandatiny the val- 
ley, and as the water subsides the alley ix covered with rich 
and abundant verelation, | 

Hers, many believe, was the Garden of dwn, and the reyvited 
site of the ‘Tower of Bavel is daily visited. The region was 
carly inhabited, and its fertility made it in all ageromeof the 
richest portions of the world. Its -aborigines.on the Papsian 
gulf lived be Gehing, but as the population inoreased, they 
wore forood to follow up the Tigris.and Kuphrates into the desert. 
For awhile food was abundant, bat with the ineresre of popes 
tion the supply failed. ‘The conditions of environment tanght 
man to depend on the inundation and to incrense the pimiound of 
habitable land by digging irrigating eatials Eventually, thin 
sands of large and small streams connected the two Finer ariel 
flowed southward into the desert. The valley and the desert 
thus became a garden, and the population rapidly inerensed. 
The irrigating cannls were continually being erilmrgedd, sud for 
many generations the country sustained as population «o vest 
that an aneiont writer-saye that “ for hundreds of oles 2 night- 
thule could fly from branch to branch of the fruit tress and a 
cat walk from wall to wall and housetop to hougetyp.” 

As there is littl: minfall, the country was almost destitute of 
wood, and the river mud was used instead of wood and made 
into bricks. ‘Thess, with or without straw, were hardened by the 
stin or fire antl used for building adobe houses. Tableta were 
ales made of mud or bitumen, whieh is found here in large 
quantities, snd while soft, cuneifortn inseriptions were written 
upon them and hardened inthe sun. These have remained even 
to the present day. TLatge quantities of wad and eluy from the 
eanale were thrown out, sometimes. banked up, forming amall 
hills or mounds, upon which temples and palaces were built. 
Canes and reeds, growing along the banks of the canals, were ont 
and used for the roofs of buildings. They were inclined toward! 
each other, joined at the top, coated with clay, and formed the 
roofs of the houses, [in the temples and grent polaces the canes 
wore bent into an arch, supported underneath hy other cates, 
making & wicker arch-work, on which lover after Isyer of mud 
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or hitmen was placed, until nsolid roof was formed. Thus the 
architecture of the people here os elaewhero was the result of 
feo phic wiviroument. 

As the population ta Mesopotumia became dense, the people 
were forced into communities, Thee grew into towns and great 
cities. The patriirchal system atill continued, though with 
greatly changed conditions, “All related by blood or scbopebienn 
were regarded as members of the tribe and all onan equality. 
The patriarch retained the ownership of the property, with power 
of life and death. With the inerease of wealth, laxury, ind 
power the people deteriorated. They loat the personal liberty 
and freedom of lunters and fishormen, and later of shepherds, 
The patriacch became a despot, the nomad a slave. 

Frou the ruine of cities scattered all over this valley, we learn 
much of the history of this people, their character, habits, and 
maniier of life. In Nipper, the city most recently excavated, 
by gontlenon connected with the University of Pennsylvania, 
the debria over one of tts temples ia-87 feet in thickness, the 
acotinulation of about 4,000 years, Thirty feet below the ruins 
is the temple built by Mullil about 6,000 years lefore Christ, 
and here have been found monuments, pottery, and other evi- 
donces of civilization, The inscriptions even thon had ceonsed 
to be pictures and were cuneiform: but the beginning of Baby- 
lottian writing lies far behind the foundations of the temple of 
Nipper. Recent writers tell us that “the flower of Babylonian 
art is found at the beginning of Babylonian history.” 

The inseription upon the temple tells us that “ Millol, king of 
the “universe, invested Lugal with the kingdom of the worlil. 
Ho filled all lands with his renown and ayhdued them from the 
rising of the sah to the getting of the san—from the Persinn gulf 
to the Upper Sea, where the sun sinks to rest, and granted him 
dominion over all things aod caused all ecuntries to dwell in 
peace.” His capital was at Ereoh, which waz called “The City.” 
Hiv enpireestended from the Persian gulf tothe Mediterranean, 
“the sea of the setting san,” and out into the Mediterranean to 
the island of Cypras. Here lived Nimrod, “the mighty ‘honter 
before the Lord” and Avhur, “whe builded Nineveh.” Hight- 
een hundred years after Sarcou, Abraham went forth from. Ur 
of the Chaldess, near the mouth of the Euphrates, into the land 
of Catiaan, atid subsequently. when Chedorlaomer, king of Flam, 
wad Tidal, king of nations, took Lot, his nephew, and made hina 
prisoner, Abrahani. armed his servants, attacked Chedorlaonwee 
avd Tidal by nizht, smote them, and liberated Lot. 
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About a thousand years Inter Sennacherib riled, and about 
ix hundred years before Christ: Netiichadiexeer lived, under 
whom the Jews were taken captive, “when by the rivers. of 
Babylon they hung their harps.” Bricks from the palace of 
Nehuchadnuezear, with his name and title still inscribed, now 
groom the walis of the most lowly Arab and Turkish dwellings, 
The names of nll these kings have boon recontly found on some 
of the Babylonian tablets. The great rich valley of the Huphintes 
was filled with cities, serw of them, auch as Babylon and Nine 
veh, then and now the wonder of the world, 

Here, §,000 yoars ago, ruled Ensagana, “ Lord of Kengi,” “the 
lond of canals and reeds.” From the remains of ihe-e city and 
palaces he built, pieces of pottery have been retently taken of 
file dhupe and as beantifally worked a the ancient pottery of 
Greeee, “Two thousand vears later, or 4,590 years before Chriat, 
flottrished Sarvon the Fitet, founder of anew. d¥tiesty, On ont 
of the statues the followltig tnscription is found: “She placed 
mo inn basket of rushes, with bitumen, the door of my ark she 
celoeed. She launched me on the river, which drowned te not. 
The river bore me along; to Akki the water-carner it brought 
me. Akki the water-carrier in the tenderness of his heart Jifted 
meup, Akki the water-carrier made ma his gardener. And tn 
my gardenermbip the goddess Inhtar Joved me.” 

Tn Egypt, enclosed by the sea and desert, there was no need of 
large armies, Walled cities were nut required, for there were few 
inhabitants in the desert, and for many centuries no hostile army 
appeared on its border, The geogriphie environment of Mesu- 
potanmia was different, On one side word mountains and valleva 
inhabited by nomerous warlike wandering tribes, and beyond 
thom the Nomads ofContral Asia, The inhabitants of the valloy 
must be ever rondy to meet attacks, and this required an army 
anid people mocustomed to arme, ‘Thus a different environment 
maile peoples of cdifferent character, Their rulers were often 
great warriors, who led their armies in different directions, sub- 
duing countries fir and near, As the mountiine inhabited by 
theses warhke tribes were near the plain, they were compelled 
to surrvuned their cities with high and broad walle. Within 
these walls were lange and populous citles; temples and yual- 
wet crowned the heights; the hanging gardens of Babylon were 
built: bridges connected the cities on either side of the En- 
phrates;: cuneiform writing wae largely used; libraries, filled 
with tablets, were. founded, and oivieatton: roxe to the highest 
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point yet reached, which must have had ite beginning ten thou- 
Bu Year apa, 

When we remember the wonderful eities that flourished in this 
villov, ite great population and high civiliawtion, and refleot that 
this civilization continued from five to six thoussnd years—sev- 
eral thousnnd years longer than our own civilimtion ; when we 
remember that certain portions of the valley are low, often inun- 
dated; that in summer the climate i is hot and unhealthy; that 
the government was & m and the people slaves; that 
there was a great inequality hetwoen ther arpoprerr aatved lower classes ; 
civilization, refinement, and Insury in the oper clvswe ana 
degradation in. the lower classes; when we reflect that these von- 
ditions continued thousands of years, our interest in the people 
ancl conntry which proditced such results toust ever inertia. 

During the wart that often laid waste the valley the inhabit- 
ants were sometimes.comnerad and driven from their homes, far 
to the north and weet. Many crossed the ocean into Greece 
and eurtied to Greece ond through it to Eqrope the civilization 
Of the Grient. Ty this ment Europe gmdially paseed from the 
Tron Age to the civilization of the present, 

Tt is asked why, with the same geographic environment as 
in the days of Nineveh and. Babylon, Mesopotamia, ones the 
gutden of the world, should have become a desert We must 
iwmin Jock to ith environimerit. Oh the onsterly abd northerly 
sides of the valley living among the mountains, were poweril wine 
warlike tribes, ‘These tribes; tempted ty the wealth of the cnties 
of the plain, made frequent inroads, killing its inhabitants If 
the ruler wae strong. and powerful, they were driven back to 
their mountains, If he was weak, his government was over- 
thrown; the mountain tribes took pussessiot of the valley, kill. 
ing the inhabitants, and sometimes destroying the cities and 
forming a new dvousty, Thos in different ages the Sumarians, 
the Chaldeins, Bulbylonions, Assyrinns, Klamites; Hittites, Sey- 
thinns, Purthians, Medes, and Persinus under Cyroe: Greeks 
wiiler Alexanier, aid Konia under Ptolomy conquered and 
plondered the valley” Itowas afterwards conquered by the 
Mongolinns, and five hundred years age itfell inte the merciless 
and destroying hands of the Turk; fortive centuries hae been’ 
pillaged by ite governors and oiioern: the taxes raised berond 
the power of the poople to pay, the water shut off from the 
tand, the irrigating canals closed, the land. laid waste, and 
famine and desolation followed, ‘The sande from. the desert 
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drifted in wnotil the valley beeames a wasio, rich only in mounds 
nod rine of old enipareas 

The geographic position of Mesopotumin made it-for thonsands 
of vears the great highway of the world:—connecting the oast 
and the west, Europe and Asia, Over it great caravans werk 
constantly passing; but the carriage by cana] was slow, expen- 
sive, and finally became danguroms. 

Coltimbus, in his efforts to find a hetter way to the Orient, 
diseoveral America. Magellan cireumnavigated Africa und 
opted a new route around the Cape of Good Hope, which was 
followed for nearly four hundred years, when o shorter wiy was 
opened throagh the Sues catnl atid Med-soa; lot the romte 
through Mesopotatiia must once oni become the highway cone 
necting the hwo continents, forit is now the route of the tele- 
graph, and railronis are gradually finding their way from the 
Mediterranean to the valley of the Euphrates, and down the 
valley, at the-shortest route and easiest road letween the enst 
and weet. When the ‘Turkish mle is overthrown ave a good 
goverment stiblishiwl the population will increase, new cithes 
will urise, ond, this valley inay onee more becwme the garden 
of the world, 

The éivilfzation of the valley of the Tigrie and Euphrates 
travelod osetia) into Porsia wud Tndia. over the mountains ivite 
Chinn, and dow itecreat rivers to the Paciic, across the desert 
southward and up the Nile to the interior of Africa, From 
Babylon it commenced its: weetward course, tarrying- first, at the 
Mediterranuan, where it exchanged the cuneiform writing of 
Babylon for the Pheeni¢ian-alplabet, founded Tyre aud Sidon, 
There it meta new environment, for the ocdan added shipping 
anil commerce to the clvilization of Babylon. 

The population of Mesopotamia, Tyre, and Sidon aud their 
chlonice wae of the Sumarian or Semitic rnce, They bad ninte- 
rial wealth, the patriarchal or despotic rule, with little personal 
freedom, anil their work in advancing civilixation, which ther 
hed eatried on for so many thousand years, finally ome toa 
wl Another country ond a different race must carry forward 
civilization and develop art, science, and literature. From Tyre 
and. Sidon aod the Semitie race, civilization moved westward bo 
Greees, and there met the Arvan tace, with different political 
and personal training, its home amid lofty mountains, enclosing 
rich valleys, with shores indented with deep gulfs ahd bays, 
harbors studdel with ixlands. Instead of one great despotiem, 
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feceriphic environment caused the Greation of many smnll states; 
then a city beanie 4 state, frequently at war with ts neighbors: 

Litersture, arte, and aciencesd, mriched with personal liberty 
and freedom of action, were ndden| fo the civilimation of the 
(Mient. In Greer all nature was ona amall scale. Civilization 
needed a broader field, and from Greece it moved westward to 
Rome, where it aequired the principles of order and stable eov- 
ermment tind eetiblisherd ite ruleover muny nitions and peples— 
savige, biirbarian, and clyilized, But personal freedom was, after 
the second contury A.D. lost. The Roman tribune became an 
imperial Aguustus, the world subject again to a single will. 
The Dark Ages followed, wherein the foundations of the states 
of medem Karope were Inid. These nyo of dirkniss inst pitt 
cole the Rentissance, and then for a short time the march of civ- 
ilization wasturned back toward the land of ite birth, Conatan- 
tinople was foonded—that great ane wonderful city, beautifal 
in situation, overlooking the Eastern and Western worlds; where 
continua imperial power has existed longer than in any other 
city; where the literature, art, and scionee of the Old Workl were 
preserved that they tmicht be handed down to ltaly ogain when 
the Dark Ages were past, With the Hennissance, civilization 
finully turned westwird and wended its-way from Constunti- 
nople to Venioe and Gonca. From Ttaly the cultore of the Old 
World was carried on the great line: of trnvel to central and 
northern Europe. 

With the Renaissance the lethargy of the Dark Ages was 
broken. Printing was invented, America was discovered, and 
civilization started on ite weatwanl course across the Atlantic to 
ita home ina new world, where public schools, science, art, mo- 
rality, and religion, with eqonlity und freedom, are working out 
the civilization of the fatare. 

We have seen that In the enrly life of our rice man was not 
only dependent on his environment, bat o slave tort As he 
pagsed from gavage to civilized life, he gradually threw off the 
yoko, relying more and: more npon himself and heeoming: less 
and less dependent. on his surroundings. Cold and heat, snow 
nnd rain, storm and sunshine, time and-space, no longer contro! 
him. He not only rises superior to their power, but uses them 
for his-own pleasure anil purpeses. In the infaney of his moe 
the feehlest and most helpless of animals, the slave of his en- 
vironment, he has in hie manhood claimed ond exercised the 
right to rule and become ite master, | 
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By Farnemcx HH. New, 
Ohief Nydregraptier, United States Geolagiond Survey 


Recent discussions in Cotigress regarding forest reservations 
have drawn public attention to matters relating to forestry, and 
miuny (teetions are being asked as ty the nature, loontion, anil 
parpore of our flores meservations: ‘To answer these aud similar 
questions it is necessary to have clearly in mind some fonde- 
mir tal fiets concerning the geography af the country; with its 

courves and posibilitie) of development, espec tindly in. the por- 
tints west of the Great Plaine, 

The fact first In. itiportanes, and one that even in eur own 
country needs to be «tounuly en pliasized, is that the people of the 
United States, collectively s# a nation, are still aniong the erent 
lindowners of the world, In the enstern half of-the eoniitey 
nearly all the land formerly at the disposal of the national gov- 
ernment has boon disposed of, but in the western half the reverse 
isthe case, Wully two-thirds of the land surlace is still. open to 
settloment under the homestead and similar nots, aul with slight 
limitations i& free to all eitizes, Tn) many of the states within 
this western half of the country leds than one-fourth of the lands 
nro subject to taxation, the erat hulk being held by the national 
government. Fot example, in Nevada Jess than four’ pet cont 
of the Ino suriaew his bewti diaposed of and ahout one por cont 
has been reserred, over 05. per cont being till vacant: in Idaho 
less that seven por cent has been disposed of and about four pier 
eont reserved, a litth over 59 per vent being vacant, Similar 
conditions prevail to a somewhat less degree ae tegurds the ex- 
tent of public land in Wyoming, Utah, Montana, Arizona, New 
Mexioo, anid Colorado, while in the great state of California, with 
ite comparatively dense population, over one-half af the wre is 
vacant; the proportion in Oregon being still larger and in Wash- 
ington a teifte lee. In the Dakotas, the western half excepting 
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uninhabited, and the same may be sald of the western third of 
Nebraska, oxcepting along the Platte river. 

It is not due to any lack of fertility that sy much lund is stil] 
in the hands-of the general government. On the contrary, the 
grenter part of this arta bas on it soll far richer than that of the 
average fare lands of the east. The one obstacle to its wae les 
in the scurity or the lrregularity of distribution of moisture. 
Aso rule, it is arid atid canbot be depended upon to produce 
crops each season unless artificially supplied with water. It 
supports, however,  seanty vegetation except in afew relatively 
amall spate where the drifting sands ar the secumulations of 
earthy ealte prevent the growth of the handy desert plants. 
Many of these plants are valuable as forge, and thue the public 
inidein theirnative condition are asa whole valuable forgraalng. 

Lt must not be-suppesed that the soil, though fertile, i# every- 
where adapted for agriculture even with irrigation, The surlaoe 
of the eountry is in places extreniely rough, the West besirigg 
charweterized by the greut mowitain taesses of the cottinetit 
Many of the mountaing rise to heights of 10,000 foet and over, 
and on aecount of their altitude atid precipitous slopes receive 
a larger amount of rain and snow than the broad Innds of the 
niljaoenit villevs. On the plateaux and ranges, especially at 
at altitude af 7.000 feet and upward, where the moisture ts 
sufficient; the desert plants are replaced by larger growth, and 
omsiderable nrens of woodlanit aud even of dense forest alocutil. 
This is especially true in the country to ibe nerthoond west of 
the main body of arid bonds, where the Sint Nevada, Cascade, 
and Comst tinued are thickly elithed with (forusts, among which 
are the groves of giant seyyolas, the largest of oxisting trees. 

tt has been esttinated that in the sguregnty there are on the 
joblie lands lying within the arid Or semiarid portions of the 
weatorn public land stutes over 75,000,000 oores of forest, wid 
besides this over 115,000,000 nores of land upon which scatter- 
ing trees suitable for firewood, fencing, or other firm purposes 
are to be found. ‘The poblie land arena hive in their fireste viet 
potential values, the ultimate realization of which is dependent, 
however, upon proper protection and conservation. 

‘The first necessity of the pioneer in the Weat fe water; next to 
this grazing for bis animals, and then wood for fuel and for piir- 
poses of construction. As settlement provreses tho demand for 
wood ineresses—more houses must be erdetel, more firoes built, 
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more foel conmmed, and a mintsare discovered and worked, 
wool in greater quantities is onlled for. The demand is ever 
growing, wail toany industries are dependent for success upon 
the ability to obtain lumber, timber, or firewood of low prices: 
With the great distances hotweon centers of population and the 
expense of tmusportation i in our sparsely settled West, the utiliza 
lion of many resources is closely connected with the ability to 
obtain the reetesary wood near by, anil with the relatively 
énitill oreas of forest and the unfavorable condition« for rapid 
growth, it becomes important to perpetinte the wooded areas, 50 
fe to provide for the needs of the hear fatore. 

It id not alone, however, a4 fornishing asupply of material for 
industrial purposes that the forsst= have value. There iso belief 
prevailing throughout the country that the water supply for irri- 
gition is dependent to a certain extent in quantity, and perhape 
shill more in continuity, upon the preservation of the forests upon 
the headwaters of the stream. Without water the great arid 
West ix worthless, for not even mining can be carried on‘ unless 
ninolerstesnpply of water ie available, and, as matter of course, 
stock raising is oleo impracticoble unless water exists near the 
open range. Kvarvthing, therefore, that affects the supply of 
water ta a land of drought niast be locked opon with the keenest 
soticitiie, not anly by the inhabitants of the country, but by the 
owners of the land, the people of the United States: ft would 
anon, therefore, ne though every effort should be made to ascer- 
tain the extent, value, and influence of the forest and to guard 
the perpetuity of the supplies of water anid af wool, 

Tn onder to obthin a eleirt conception of the relative extent of 
the woodland and forest of the West, the foRowing table ix in- 
serted, giving the prea in acres of the seventeen western states 
nol territeries, and also the extent of the forest, the woodland, 
ool the treeless aren. Therd is oleo nilded # table showing the 
ote of iinproved land in each of these political division#in order 
to ilinstrate to whato smal) relative extent settlement has already 
procressol to thie table the classifiention has heen attempted 
between the land which bears forests.in whole-or part and that 
Where the conditions of soi] and climate are such that only scat- 
tering wood te produepd. Sich a distinetion must, of course, be 
arhitrary aid crude, but for the prevent discussion it- serves to 
convey guneral ideas, 
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The figures given in thistable have been used in the oonatruc- 
tion of the following diagram, which brings to the eye graphic- 
ally the relative area of the differwnt states and territories of the 
West and also the amount and proportion of the various clisses 
of land, The length of the horizontal bar opposite the name af 
each state and territory is made priportional te the area of this 
political division, Fach bar ix divided Into three or four divis- 
ions, the oper or white part being proportional to the extent of 
the trucless land, the cross-hatched portion proportional to the 
area of the woodland, and the solid black to that of the forest. 
To the right of this iid fw eases, notably in California, is given 
the relative oxtontofimproved land, In some of the other states 
this:is so «mnl) that itean scarcely be distinguished, 
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In the table and diagram the who 
Was conetelerect, hot <inen fran S to Ab her cent ar even more ot 
the area wil these steter and territuries lis Leen cisposel of, the 
general public, as the owners of the remainder, are more imine 
dintely conewrmed with that part which t= still vieant. Te fel. 
lawing toile wives the amountol ryennt land in ewwh of 1h states 
and territories, Kanes being omitted of having o very stall oron 
Of public land, while Tndian Territory is not considered, from the 
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fuotthatall the land isatpresentreserved fortheuse of the Indinna. 
Thero ia also given to round numbers a classification of the vacant — 





land into grazing or treeless, 


woodland, forest, and desert. To 


the right of this is appended a somewhat cride cstinate as to 
the area that cin be supplied with water: fur agricultural yur 


pene, mae that all the available supply ia utilize, 


This 


assumption, af course, involves 4 Hany contingencies as tegards 
conservation of foods, development of underground supplies, 

and other conditions thatit ls open to oriticiem, but neverthuloss 
it may be useful os showing present opinions Inthe matter. 
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The following dingram has been prepared to show graphically 
the facts expressed by the figures in the foregoing table. By 
comparison with the preceding tablé and diagram it will beseun 
that s oonsidorable proportion of the forest arcas haw olready 
passed out of the hands of the government, lat that in round 
houmbers about seventy million still remain, and theugh only 
about half ofthe whole extent of forest itis till a matter of great 
importance, especially as nearly all of this ie included within 
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the boundaries of the arid region, where wood and water have 
, the highest value. 

It is now generally accepted that only a small proportion of 
the fertile Innds of the West can ever be irrigated, owing to the 
jnidequacy of the water supply. Such being the case, itis ob- 
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vida that much of the Innd has littl or no value, excupit 4 
furnishing stanty grazing. Agricultural land value thus reat 
(lirectly upon the ability to obtain water, and ns this is mite, 
the grout bulk of the aren of the Waost mist appareitly alwiya be 
dovoted to pastoral porposes or to the growitig- of trees, where 
the conditions are auch that these will thrive. The United 
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States must therefore continue to he» great landowner, unless 
the lands are dispoged of wholesale to states or to corporations. | 
The unocdpiod lands are now open, furtishing free pasturage 
to all perons whe have cattly, horses, sheep. or goats. and the 
woodlands are almost equally free to be eat aod burned by det- 
tlers. A few restrictions have been itnpigeet with the intention 
af preventing the wholeanle depredations of the furest« by lus ber 
companies, but these have i. the tain heen ineilective, the great 
companios eit alile to cot almost without limit. 

The question may bo okked, Why should_oot the government 
allow every one to fake whit lumber he desires, ae tn the ease of 
the mineral wealth, where mines;when foand and operated. be- 
come the property of the discoverers, irrespective of thoir value? 

- ‘The radical difforetes between these two sources of wealth Hee in 
predation for the future. Tn the case of mining, onliiarily ne 
amount of foresight will increase the quantity of minéral avail- 
able forthe next generation, hut with the forests the reverse i 
the case, [thes been argued by men famillor with the subject 
that aa matters ofe now procaine the timber sipply in ina 
localities will We entirely destroyed within a balf generation. 
while with a moorite exercise of prudence the suppliesmay be 
ininde practically continnons, guarntioeing the perpetuity of 
muny tidusiries. As ownere-of the forests, the people of the 
United States should, from motives of prudence, see thot these 
resources are not wasted, anid «till more, asowners of vast tects 
of land dependent for utilization to a greater or less degree npon 
the forests, ehoald they inake most strenuous exertions to in- 
dofinitely preserve the latter, 

Hat it may farther be asked whether any special steps need 
be token tu preserve the forests Will not the local and inddi- 
vidual inte‘ets he sufficient to guard agninat waste! Thearet- 
Loally thistnay be posible, but the experiences of mankind in the 
ol world and in this hes shown that individual and: present 
profits are aa arate placed farabove public and remete intencate, 
In other words, while the farmer usually needs no interference 
or urging in maintaining the fertility of hin wheat field and 
wiopting methods t thet will sewrenre the lnraeut crop each year, he 
does require sore strong ineantive to maintain forests or wood- 
lands inswhich he is but» «mall owner and from which the crop 
may be cut only once dn a generation, An agency of longer life 
than that of ordinary men is needed to.sustain the work of forest 
prodnetion—uchi an agency, in sherk, ae te the stite or matic, 
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if we admit that something should be done to secure the per- 
petuity of the great public forests, the query at once arises ws to 
' whatit should be and how we should go aboutit. ‘The most 
direct way would wndoubtedly he toot once reserve all forest 
lands, have them surveved anid exninined, appoint suitable men . 
te tuke ghange af them, to protect them from fire, to disigaate - 
trees that may be cul, and to ottend to the details of tho itil in ‘ 
tion nod preservation of the tree growth. A system of this kind 
otee fairly auder way would unquestionably be more than self 
sustaining anil would bring to the government « considernhle 
ancl constantly Increasing income, besides fornishing a perpetual 
supply of timber, protecting the sources of water, anil adding ty 
the natural attrctions-which draw tourists to remote ports of 
the country. But auch « step jnvolvee mony radicw! changes. 
The people asa whole are not educated upto it. Those in the 
West .are afraid of interference in local concerns, aud these of the 
Rust are fuurfal lest large expenditures should be inowrtod. Asn 
conipromise, therefore, thé friends of forestry have propase] that, 
inatend of taking all the furesta, certain specified apote should be 
dosivnated, and that thee should be reserved for forestry pure 
poses in the hope that Inter some provision might be made for 
carrying outa system outlined above, and that the system, if it 
proved efficient, might be extended gradually farther and fur. 
ther. Acoorilingly nuciy bills have been introdueed into Con- 
ares, Hut have al) failed from one cause or another. At lecnngeth, 
after many failures, o clause was ihaerted j in “An set te repeal 
timber-oulture laws, and for other purposes,” approved March &, 
1801, providing, * That the President of the United Stites may 
from titne to time Het part and reserve In any atite or territory 
bovine public land beawring forests, in any part of the public lunde, 
wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether 
of commercial talueor not, as public reservations, and the Presi- 
dent shall, by public proclamation, declare the establishment of | 
such reservations and the limits thereof.” 
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The then Socretary of the Interior, the Hon, John W. Noble, : 
touk ereat personal, interest In. this matter of forest reservation, | 
and through his active assistance the {rund} of the forssire - 
movement were able to secure the proclamation by Press jenit * 
‘Harrigon of fifteen reservations, having an aggregate arva of aver j 
thirteen million actes: They then renewed their efforts to senure 
atiititile levialation and ehervetioally suppurted the athompts 4! 
mindy to pass laws allowing the reservations to be protected and 

: 
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properly utilized, Among others,the McRae bill (FI. BR. 119) 
was pase twite by the House, and in a slightly different form 
once by the Senate, Int falled of dial considemtion. Soon after 
the beginning of his odministration President Cleveland pro- 
élaimed two reservations, one of these, the Cusende ange Forest 
Reserve, in Oregon, being of enormous size, embricing mearky 
four ond i half million meres. 

As desaion after session of Conzress pase withont the qeedled 
legislation ty protect those reservations, thy friends of forestry 
nnited upon anew line of action. The Ameériont Forestry Asso- 
ciMtion, in its executive sessions, drew up a letter, subsequently 
signed by the Seeretary of the Interior, the Hon. Hoke Smith. 
calling upon the National Academy of Sciences for iiformation 
BpOr the whole subject, Secretary Smith also naked that Con- 
creas appropriate the sani of 825,000 for this purpose, fn the 
act approved June 11, 180), this amount was acnordingly aut 
agile “to enable the Secretary of the Interior to meet the ex- 
pense! Of an investigation and report by the National Academy 
of Seicnovs on the inaugimtion of a national forestry policy 
for the forested lind=‘of the United States.” The commission 
apponited by the President of the Academ¥ at oney took up the 
subject and as aoon aa practionble visited nuiny of the forestry 
areas of thy West, minking o preliminary report to the Seoretiry 
of the [oterior on February f, 1807, recommending the establish- 
ment of thirteen additional forest reserves. The recommentda- 
tio; Waa at .otece acted upon, and on Febroary 22 President 
Cleveland procisimed the thirteen reserves, containing an esti- 
inated aren of ovar twenty-one million acros, , 

The commission in) this preliminary repart recognized the 
difficulty: of securing suitable legislation fir the protection of 
the forests or of the reservations, amd accordingly mel, as one 
of itt arguments for moakiug these reservations, the fiet that o 
preater number of perins woulil be iriddemd by del-intetest to 
urge open Congress the enuctiig of Jawa which public Interests 
Hlone have not been suffiient to bring about. The commission 
“helioves that the-solution of thik difficult problem [of forest 
manazernent) will, however, be made easier if reserved mrens are 
now inereased, as the greater the number of persons interested 
in drawing supplies from the reserved terHtory ar in miting in 
them, the greater will le the prawure on Congress to enact lnwa 
permitting thetr proper winiitivtmtion.”” The wisdom of this 
argument was een in the denn fron We Waost fur Trmelinte 
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netion on the park of Co Asie This demand resulted in the 
insertion in the sundry civil bill that became a law June, 1897, 
of a number of paragraphe which put inte effect at once many of 
the provisions of the McRae bill, ‘The legislation thus secured, 
while open ta erlticlam in riany directions, marke a distinct 
progres ani is undoubtedly the beat that can fhe had under the 
circumetances, where such a large and influential body of citi- 
zens ure interested in preventing any measure Which Shall inter- 
fere with their obtaining practically for nothing the great stores 
of public timber. 

The bill provides for the immediate survey of the boundaries 
and forthe suapension wotil March 1, L898, of the thirteen reser 
vations proclaimed on Fobruary 22, E807. [tis explicitly de. 
clared that‘‘no public forest reservations shall be established 
exeept to improve and protect the forest within the reservation, 
or for the purpose of securing thvorable conditions of water 
flows, ar to furnish a continuous eupply of timber for the use 
dnd Hetessitins of cltiauns of the United States: but it fs not the 
porpwe or intent of these provisions . . , to authorise the 
ineluston therein of lnnds nore valuntily for the mineral therein 
of for agridultural purpoaes than for forest purposes.” 

Authoritw is given to the Secretary of the Interior ty make 
sui tible revrislations for protection against fire and depredations 
wnd for the sale of dend, matured, or large growth of trees, On 
the other hand, the risshte of proepoctors and mipers are cure 
fally guarded by the statement that “nor shall may tains herein 
peohibl tany person from entering Wpeat auch forest reservations 
forall proper wid lawfal purposes, including that of prospecting, 
locuting, and developing the mineral renqurees. Settlers, miliers, 
residents, and prospectors may be permitted to use timber for 
firewood, fencing, hiildings, mining, and domestiy purposes.” 

Li 


GEORGE W. MELVILLE 
Excqisnea-rs-Crigy, U.S. Naver 


Tie Nattosat Groonaring MAGAZINE presents to ifs readers 
with thid number nw portrait of one of the most distinguished 
members of the Society of whtae proceedings it isthe exponent, 
Born in the city of New York January 10, 1341) venue Molville, 
after vraduyating in the Polytechuie School of Brook Vri, meg itired 
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a thoroughly practical knowledge of engineering in the works of 
Janes Binne ofthat city, Stirred to patriotic offort by the out- 
break of the rebellion, he entered the Navy July 29, ESB, anil 
homing an officer of the Engineer Corpa of that ‘sorviow bole 
iiining his inajority. Constantly on sen duty, Melville saw 
serine on the Great Lakes; im the North Atlantic blocknding 
squadron,at the capture of Norfolk and in the operations on 
James river, onthe Mississippi river, in thecapture of the Monida, 
and asa volunteer in one of the torpedo boats at the capture of 
Fort Fieher. His moat COWYPICNONS War serving was Ty conned 
tion with the capture of the Merida in the harbor of Bahia, Hrasil, 
Melville, in civilian clothing, bowding the vessel in broad duy- 
light and gaining the desired information as to the strength of 
hor battery and the ldeatlon of her thichinery. In the capttire 
of the Porta on the following morning Mel ville ilisyilayed Iria 
natal bravery. ancl was one of the three men wounded in the 
affair, [is warservices were such that Engineer-insChief Loring 
officially wrote, “ With the high repotation thia goutloman has 
throughout the service for professional skill, executive ability, 
energy, and zeal, . . . ittano disparagement to his fellows 
ta sa that he has not his superior in his corpse.” 

The dangers of war past, Melville sought the firet opportynnit v 
for adventarous service elsewhere, and volunteering for service 
in the Tipress, forme] one of the search party for the missing crew 
of the Malara, The Tigress, under Commander Greer, reached 
the deserted camp of the Polorix, near Littleton island, the #uc- 
co of the voyage belig lirgely owing to Melvillea “ grent for- 
tilityol resource, combined with thorough practical knowledge,” 
— Ais most conspicuous arctic service was under Lieut DD. W, 
De Long in the Jonette, which attempted to solve the polar 
problem via Bering strait. As will be recalled, the Jeannette, 
beset by the pack in the neighborhood of Winngel slid i Sep 
peri ler, ‘S37 0, drifted almowt Hteadily to the westward until she 
was crushed by ice-floes and sank Jone 12, 1881, in 77° 18" N,, 
15° KB. During this lone and monotonous ditt Melville's uy inli- 
Hes nen min and his efficiency as an officer were conspicuously 
displayed; now it waa o sdrics of engineering probleme which 
enved from founderitiy the leaking Jecunette, again itwaeplisical 
éndaminee ard wili-powor aa the leader of an exploring party 
that enabled him to reach aud eurvey Henrietta iglend, the first 
of De Long's discoveries. Lt was under the most desperate oon- 
ditions, however, that Molville’s spirit and abilities were practi- 
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eally indispensable—when the Jeannette eank five hundred! miles 
from the Lata Delta, 

Lieutenant Danenhower being disabled and Liewtenant Chipy 
sick, Do Long's iintin dependence wasin his chief eneinger, Mol- 
ville, who was well, strong, ehergetic, nnd fertile in resournes, 
hiv unecessary to dwell on the dangers and hardships which 
this unprecedented journey entailed on the members of this 
party, which were mot with fortitude, coumge, und energy thit 
Thode ita suceessfal sane one of the most notable effort in the 
history of man, overcoming obstacles almost insurmountable, 
Ti is only to be said that in this fearful journey for fe Melville, 
a the right arn wf De Long, wae fall of enerey and expedients. 
Such was De Long" ¢ cotifiilence in Melville, that, when the three 
boats loft Bennet isdand, Do Long placed the whale-boat entirely 
tndor Lis orders, although Danenhower was placed therein, 
This unusual step wan fully justified by the events, ae Melville's 
* hosts crew wae the only one that wae saved, Chipp perish ing 
at senand De Long in the Lena Delta, W ‘yer De Long's dea 
perme condition became known, it wae Melville's heroic epirit 
and personal daring that ventured the unsuceesful antumnal 
goarch and later. in the brighter but more foarfal polar spring, 
discovered the renmant ef De Long's unselfish crew and secured 
for them « Christinn burial, Congress, in 1890, promoted him 
fiftecn numbers “asa recoznition of his meritorions 4erviens in 
successfully directing the party uniler lin command after the 
wreck of the Arctic exploring steamer Jeannetio, and of lite per- 
sistent efforts, through diiger and hardships, to find and pasist 
hie commanding officer and other member of the expedition 
before he himself was out of peril.” 

Tn 1583 Melville volunteered to lead o relief party for thy res 


ene of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, which fad that 


atitumn retreated ander orders to Capo Sabine, and when the 
governurent rejected n proposition, the heroic Melville aniled in 
the expedition of 1554 commanded by Captain Schley, and was 
one of the first officor to reach the living remnant of the expe- 
dition, atl thus elcsed with credit his service afloat. 

Selected in S87 as Chief Enyinewr of the Nuyy with the rela- 
tive rank of Commodore, he has idischarved the important duties 
of this office with such profeamiotnl fitness and administrative 
ability 14 to merit universal praise; During this period the 
United States Navy has heen substantin|ly reorganized and with 
a degree of success that has-enlisted the admiration of the worid, 
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As the etiginearing head of more than sixty vessels of all types, 
from torpedo boats to battle ships. it may at least be said with 
perfect safety, that as mach to Commodore Melville ns to une 
other man in tho Navy is due tts rémarkuble degree of efficiency 
as royands its vesdols and its muterials, 

In recognition of his professional ability, of his Arctic opreer, 
and of his qualities ax a man, George Wallace Melville hate beet 
the recipient of distinguished honors from government. and 
acientifie institutions not only of Amerien, but alao of forcign 
CONTE, AW. to. 
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The Journal yf the Royal Colonial Tnatiute for May contiins an extremely 
interesting article, entitled “' Weetern Cantda Before and Sine Confel- 
emtiog,” by Sie Donald AL Sith. Dpeomprisee an outline of the bietory 
of the region while it wre onder the control of the Hudson's: Bay Com 
pany and asimmaty of ite development since it heeame a part of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

The June oven ber of the same Journal containg a paperon the * Colony 
of Large, hy Ble Gilbert ‘T. Carter, tie mainly a history of this Littler 
colony of Western Africa, with # sumtnary of ite present trade and social 
comlitions. 

Tae Sovtiah Geoyraphion! Mogatine for May opens with an article by 
Sunken, entitled “Some Hesnults of the Norwegian Aretic Expedition,” 
accompanivd. bya map, Ttoontaing alse an adoqunt of a tripe to Mount 
‘Torawure bn New Zeahind, with on account of the topogruphic changes 
prxdiced by ite prenteruption in 1880, ‘This te Mluetratasd layin rsp atom 
ing the present topography of the kirrounditig region. 

The Jone namer of The Sentich Greogeagttion! Maguire crea cue Mond 1 
portant articles Wy Dr Robert, Bellon the “Geazraphical Distribution «af 
Forest Treoe ity Canuda.” Mr W, Saville Rent writes an "The Murloo 
Fishes and Murase Commercdal Product of Australia,” | . 

Tw treogriphioa! Journal contains several artiqine of interest. Nate 
conthhites “Some Retlts of the Norwegiun Arctle Expedition,” which 
je followed by a disedasion on the North Polar problem, The Mus 
potanian Peirolecm Pies” tedowribed by Capt. FoR Maanael "The 
Formation of the (ingeues Forelgnd * is deseribel by Mr F. P. Gintliver, 
ntl a stitrimry ie given of neoent. "iussian Expeditions in Tibet.” 

The (Querterty Jorrnal of the Meanehister Gengraphieal Society contains A 
nienter of artickes of interns, among them ' The Growth and Progros 
of the Australian, Colonies,” ty Mr W. Harper, which le nooompanted hy 
a relief tap; “* Methorology of Queensland,” by Mr Clemetit L. Wrage : 
“The Save Canal," lw Mr Inne Bowes, and Tho Nicurigas Canal, ax 
Propwed ty the Maritime Canal Company,” by the sane wert ; 
“The Canale and Nuvigable Rivers of England," by Mr Lionel 8. Wells; 
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“The Barthyinkest leclnd in 1806," by Mr JohnH. Newby; “ Phivs 
cil Geagmphy of Northeast Lanewhire,” be Mr Herbert Bultan, 

The Technologieat Quarterty for March contates, among other papers, an 
interesting article om * The Selentiie Work of the Boston Marty on the 
Sith Poory Expidition to Greenland," by MrG. R. Patna, Beales 
mivings narrative of the expedition, (his artic¢h: eoutiine m SUtiEnary of 
the Magnetic pid Pani glenn Cie ryet hime 
of thie Paclile Shope,” hy Mr John G. Lewninen, An enn Dorr tad rid tage atory Lis 
contribute! by Helen M. Hiomperts, wotithed *" Up Paar own Firrtelin 
Creek, and Mr Boltan Coit Brown continges his * Wanderings in the 

‘The Jornal of Geelogy foe Febrmary-Marel: contains an article by Prat, 
it. D, Salisbury on the '* Drift Phenomena in the Vicinity of Devite Lake 
and Taraboo, Wikcomin,” deecriliing the formation of the strane vlarial 
deposits of that region, The same Joarnal for April-May continues the 
 Glctal Studies in Grounland of Prof, ToC), Chabert las, | 
fpace to Neanden's exploritions, For the rst it contnine « narrative ofa 
journey in Benin by James Mnnock and T. B, Auchterlonie, ind sn 
ures of lectures delivered Lefore the socltty. 

Hi. ts. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY, SESSION 1896~"97 


Special Meeting, Mow 7, 2497.—Preident Anbbard in the clair. Mr 
Walter Dwight Wileox read a paper, with ligtern Uluetentions from errhgl- 
nal photographs on Scenery and Camp Life in the Canalian Buckler. 

Anno Meeting, Mop 24, 1887.—Preii¢nt Hobbord in the chalr, Thy 
Treneurer nea a progres reporton the oomlition of the Socioty's Mnmuces, 
pustpining the preentathe of a complete report ati the close of the 
fm) year, A oomitnitties, consisting of Messrs WAL DecCuladey, BL ot 
Hizorand 8, A. Aplin, dr. wae appointed tamucditths Tromesror’e acoutrnte, 
Mr Marcus Baker, (ol, H. FL Blunt, Lleot. E. Hayden, U.S. 8, Dr C. 
Hart Metin, aod Prof W. B. Powell were redlorted! members of the 
Bond of Miinagers, and Mr Predoriok V. Coville, Botanint of the U, 8. 
Dopartusnt of Agricultare, we elected ii planwof Mr J, Wight, whose 
newly aeentoed) vintiow oe nm Comemnindoner for the District of Columbia 
prevented hing from dfferiog himeelf for retleetion, The mewting ad- 
journed ontil Friday, Jane Lh, 1807. 


Speilal Meetieyr, Moy 22, 1497.—Proeident Hubbard in the chair, The 
meting waa devoted to the following papers in connection with the ap 


proaching excursion to Manasawe Cap: The Hine Ridge wd Piglet i 


Matent, Cref, Wd MeGee; Manassas to Manne Gays, a Chapter of War 
History, Major Jel Hotelikles . 
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Anunal Excursion and Fiekl Merting, May &2, 1897,—A bent 250 momber 
and gooste went ly special train, leaving Washington ut 1m m., vid Mua- 
nose ond ‘Thorefirs Gap, ty Manwenk Gap, Vi. On arrival, at Da o,, 
a Geld. menting was held in the open air, President Hubhant in the chair, 
an) whireses were delivered by Major Je! Hoteles, on Wur History ; 
Me M. 1 Campbell, on the Geography and Geology of the Region; and 
Gon. Chas. H. Girosvegor, MOC Lonch wee then eorred, after whieh an 
event of Att Monterey, to the northward, was made by tiny of the 
party, a fow climbing High Knob, te the southward The retarn to 
Washington wae made at 4.00 p.m, areivingg at (30, 


Adjiurned Auuual Meetioy, Jone f1, 1897. — View president Merriam in 
the chair, Tho annual report of the Heconting Secretary was rend ane 
weeepited, The amatil report of the Trendirer one read ind réforned to 
the Anditiig Committee. The Hecording Secretary tated That aa no 
printed notloe of petiling amendments to the By-laws tid buwn sett to 
nitinbers, oeing to bis anforced absenes from the city, they ooald mot 
property come up for fing! action at tpat meetlng, Said amendments are 
az falliwe : 

uriene Vo Add “No tnithation fee phall be nsynired of ox-members in 
cose of their redlection to membership, Annonal date ehall be reduced 
ait half for the cornet season in the ens of inemibers clected after the 
end of Janvary, or who resign before that date; and thoy shall be re- 
mitted altogether for the current meusin in the cose Of members elected 
in April atid May, upon payment of fall does for the following seman.” 
Omit Suituble rebates may be meade, fo the discretion of the Board of 
Munagers, in the annnal duce of members elected lo April andl May." 

(inlt within thirty daye after election (payment of dines hy mew 
monber), and ahd open notin of election, and no certifiante af dlec- 
thon ehall be Henne anti the required dint poyvinent shill have been madi.” 

After “Annual duet may be conmminted amd life membership sequined 
by the payment of fifty doflan” add *, or, by ex-mauibers or members 
whe have alrendy pold in does as much ae fity dollirs by the additional 
miyinent at one tine of twenty-five dollars.” 

Add “Suitable restrictions may be mule iy the tne af uickerts and 
poblications te mem bere fe arrears.” 

Awrucus VT, (bert "The Temard of Managern hall set paar fs tira and 
pecs for the artim! address of the President and View presidente.” 

Awrete VIL tneert after “ whieh (the magazine) shall be eent toll 
nimtubere of the Society,” insert “not in armars of dies,” Add at end of 
same parugtaph, The number lsned next after the annual necting *hall 
contain the Hy-lnweand a list of the Oflicers and Members of the Bourd 
af Managers.” 

Eiuctioks—May 7—Geo. F. Curtis, Elmer S. Farwoll, Alpheus HH, 
Handy, Evert L. Harvey, Prof. Joe. ¥. Jackman, John Logan, Hon, 
L. T. Michener, Henry T. Offtentinger, Mist J. A. Read, Clinton Smith, 
Herhert Wright | er 

June 1-—L. & Boown, Lieut, J, 'B. Cahoon, U, 5 N,, John G. Gossil- 
ing, Niele Grin, Judge Martin F. Morris, Mise Morris, James i. Pinkerton, 
Hon. Thesdore Roovovelt, Mist Lonise Taylor. 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


He eo, ¥. LIMITED be cee Of tie Dest trons hele cere anv rollwor buck in Ameren, hi rune 

gold hetecee Cimrinniliand Sew Yorke, the rove from Washington betug ueer the Penney eeole 
Avedcin. Th lee every tthile ri conrrnieoace and eqeolinnot, and the dining-<cor ectrice hae fea waperiat Lf 
(i lace mb equal. The ceoid-becl je Uteraly heseed outcol the chemi rocks; i Ia bottaste| with stone 
[rota oe ed tothe olier: the crealer pertiun be laid with oe hodeed-pownid wtec! ralla, apul although 
CUTvVeEs Bre Wetmetoo in the monestain section, the tick 04 eta pt oerr o Wester picire. 

Chie Of the moat detigittin) tides if All tie rate te eh thnaigh the Aew iver vallcy., The 
retiitiine are just lowe emi te be clad with verdiire te the vety Top, ancl in the early spring every 
variety of green known te the mise of clots can be eoen, while the tools in eutorin teke on all the 
mig? From frown bodemtict. 

These firs slimild be boone fn biel be tive traeeler beterert (ie Hast peel tie Wiest. 


H. W. FULLER, Ben. Foss. Agent. Wartington, 2. 





—>—=—=*, 


CLIMB MOUNT RAINIER 
awe WITH THE WM ALCAMAS. 


= 


FEET | 
HIGH, HIGH. 


s 





IN JULY NORTH ERN 
AND AUGUST PACIFIC..... 


{his «lub of mamrittainesre of Ue fore Tactic Cooet will meocwd thie monptain adder. Men ani 
anmen in fate winless ere ee pected accomplish the fool Thies will rreannin ant wight oa 
Lhe enol, atone, We war ie cares ther 

The clin la wot coenjeceory, ‘Those hi jets cay remain te compet Maral Peck onl 
enijery betaileleg cel ew plain ticle work will he a pertoaf the prteran 

Send als cents Le CHAE. &. PEE, | 

ie, Pa. 1 ie af, aks Pl AP a Ju wi, Mina. 
Por Wooderiond ‘07 and ao Mocome Vorphiet, 





NATIONAL CHOGRAPHIC MAG AZINE 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


GREATEST SOUTHERN SYSTEM. 


Penetrates with its main dine or brinches eight States 
South af the Ohio aod Mississippl Rivers, and in ean. 
junetion with its friendly allied connections renches all 
the commercial centers of the South and Somthwest . . - 


DOUBLE DAILY VESTIBULED LIMITED TRAINS 
». « SETWEENR ... 
Washington oni Nashville via Sallsbiry, Asheville, Knoxville ond 
Chattanooga. 

Washington and Tampa vin Colombin, Savannoh aol Jacksonville. 
W ashiliipgetenn toil Memphis vin Athootia, Birmingham mal KR. OC, Mo & B. 
Washington and New Orleans via Atlania, Montgomery and M obile. 
Sorholk andl Chattancogn vin Salisbury, Asheville and Knoxville, 


Piliman Sleeping Cars—Dining Cars—Day Conches, 
Additional Trains for local travelora . . . . 
The direct line to the { FLORIDA, GULF COAST aud TEXAS, 
Winter Resorts of | » « « « MEXICO and CALIFORNIA, 
—AND THE &eT— 
Farough Cor Line fo and from Aches le oad Hot Springa—" Tae aad of fhe Sky.” 
Write for Map Foalders., ~— 


it. D. CAKRPENTEM, Geom! Agent act lironiway, New York ir 
8 ARON, Gener! Agent Passe niger Desmttment, Waoehlogion, ‘ _ al 
I, th Wi INGhIBLD Pactiger Agel, Neate He. Via 

& HH, HASDWIC Ee. Anke Lii at Geactnl Wiseeterr Aeent Atlanta, Oa 

c A. ARS SCOTHR, Ase istant Gomera! Pamcnaget Aces Chottomuesgs, Tete. 

A. FS OTA VT Or, Asaiadunt ieneral Passenger Agceut Lonlerille. 


4, M. CULE, Trafic Manager Ww. A. TURK, General Puaseenger Agen 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 
ls the Largest Insurance Company in the World. 











The Records of the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York SHOW THAT The Mutual Life 
Has a Larger Premium Income - - - ($39,000,000) 


More Insurance in Force - . - . - ($918,000.000) 
A Greater Amount of Assets - - - - ($235,000,000) 
A Larger Annual Interest Income - -~— - (39,000,000) 
Writes More New Business’ - = - (€8136,000,000) 


And Pays More to Policy-holders -~— - ~ ($25, 000,000 in 1896) 
THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY. 
It has paid to Policy-holders since | i t= 
its eee Beh peed in 1843, : - $497,000,195.29 


HOBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 
WALTER FR, GILLETTE, Genars| Manage: FREDERIC CROMWELL, Tressurer 
ISAAC F, LLOYD, Setond Vice-President. EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary, 
WiteLtiahM ] EASTON. Settetare. 
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CaSTPAU 
BEST LINE MINNEAPOLIS 


CHIGAGO on ST. Louis 





The Fastest and Finest Train in the West.... 


| a The he Overland Limited 


TO. 





FHOM {6 TO 20 HOVARS 
SAVED BY USING 


—+ ry fF : | be "7. T™ 34 
“THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
Double Drawing-kKoom Pullman Sleepers. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars. 
Pullman Dining Cars, 
Bulfet Smoking and Library Cars, 
Send for Bescriptive Pamphlet "49-96,"" E. Lb. pasty hae 


Folders and ofher Advertiong Matter. General Possenger ami! fretet Agent, 
Me mn this sabileakih Seka AER. 


NATION: lieder Gene Ry sacha ACESS AZINE 


THR CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST, PAUL BAILWAY 


.- BROoONS.. 
Electric Lighted and Steam Meated Vestibuled Trains lietween Chicago, Mil- 
woukee, St. Poul and Minneapolis. iaily, 
Through Parlor Cars on day trains between Chicogo, St, Paul and Minneapolis. 


Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Vestibuled Trains between Chicago and 
(maha and Sioux Citw daily. 


Through aerey Cara, Pree Reclining Chait: Car anil Coochew between Chicago 
ond Kansas City, 


Quly twochaur from Chicago to Milwankee. Seven fut trains each way, daily, 
with Parior Car Service, 


Solid trains: between Chicage and principal points in Northern Wisconsin anc 
the Peninsula of Michigan. 


Through Triins with Palace Sleeping Cara, Free Reclining Chair Care amd Coaches 
between Chicago ard poitete tre lowa, Minnesota, Southern and Central Dakota. 


The finest Dining Cars in the World. 
The best Sleeping Cars. Blectric Reading Lamps in Berths. 


The best andl latest type of private Compartment Cars, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars, and buffet Library Smoking Cars. 


Everything First-class, First-claws People patronize First-class Lines, 





Ticket Agents everywhere ell thehets over the Chicago, Milwaukee nnd St Paul Ry. 


GEO, H. HEAFFORD, 
General Fassenger Agent, Chicago, fi. 





WHENEVER YOU VISIT WASHINGTON 


eeeecosoorss HPeoVSVISLE 2GOS0e66 


a MAMMOTH DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT = : 


ror OF 4 


> WOODWARD & LOTHROP & 


Ce2eeOOSBGSS000S09 geeaesenes 


Where the LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES ore alwere on periaitiNcne 
The ottentlon of those who anticipate purchasing 


BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX 


Is invited expecially to extreme FARIS. NOVELTIES i tiitched aoe 
of French Hand-mode Lingerie, tocloding towne, Skirts, Chemises, 
Drawers, Corset Covers, oa cone ean be Te Eni vin userbet 
of pieces desired. 


HANDMADE PMDAL TROUSSEALIS, perservall ats 
selected in Paria pti exclusive in ae am £10 to! 250. 
design : Three Gf tare pieces 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION, 


TENTH, ELEVENTH, AND P STREETS NW. W. . . . . WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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rig <—? 


ee eat 
¢ Shortest Line 


TO 


St. Paul and Minneapolis 


and the Northwest 


GHICAGO 
GREAT 


















1 Mapes 
Kowte “* STE 
“RAILW AW 
Var thebeth, tubes a, tabled son “etm oe Wu ET, 
to Wait home Byte i af ihe ti 
F. H. LORD, 
Oen'| Poser and Ticket Agent, 
CHC AGG, 
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| A VITAL POINT a 


ty A TYPEWRITER'S 
PRINTING MECHANISM 


* hk a a 1H BW AF Feel hk 


Mink? £L SOTERA TITICeLLs! os 
athe TLs. tei Peis? pe DF 
ut om iftrehHT Fes 


EASY OPERATION AND 
PERFECT EXECUTION, 


The Sinith.. 
Premier 
Cupewriters 


Superior on This Point as Well as on All Othe ra. 


SST TT ie 








The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
ALY G€ORALET 


PRS EIPLES FMPLOTEo. STHACUSE, A. ¥., U. a. A 


piessuvevusudeveuseaesetes: 


aa 


DP PPPRPRRRRDRDERERREDBERPEAAALRAL AIDE 
Catalogues and Information at Washington OMce, No, 416 F Street. 


AN IMPROVED METHOD OF KEEPING THE SCORE IN 


DUPLICATE WHIST, COMPASS WHIST, STRAIGHT WRIST AND EUCHRE, 


Since Dheplieate anil Com- 
sea Whist hove come inte 
Fashion there has been ati 
mprecelenied revival of in- 
terest in the e, due te 
the fact that mere fact 1 to 
o laryre extent eliminated by 
aconipanait of the sures 
made in the play of the aqme 
hutrcis by different players. 


The we thing needed! to 
vwrfect the new tuethod has 
‘i. Sonvenient device 
byineausof which the store 
mae on the firet round can 
he concesled until after the 
replay of the hands, aa a 
knowledge of the first score 
often enables a good player 
totiwke a decisive pain, and 
thatched are lost wed won on 
just such litth chances. 


A Washiugtion player liaa at 
length boventedd na) pert ween 
the ooorket ait a ynry how priest a 
lithe device which penirably 
anes ter pare, nied ot Eibe 
nine time serves na a pretty 
an weetal table orien nl, 
WarkeT. ood Hl cee, Lite 
mile’ the “Chis CoVvaree,” 
an conpiete of a Hitle peuiialed 
wool tablet with @ tucial bey. 
teri) tad can be chan ahaa a 
on the ecore he such « Way wa to 
btiwe aa Tittle mrial pintes ower 
tie cy Bpuces i the * score” 
column of the card, for aac in 
conucenling euch fret eb a 
anan as rocoriied and whl! the 
hend le nepal tin duplicate 
whist) ar the entire merice fin: 
éhed tin compe whist), 


Whist players will al otic een 
the nivaniange of Lis new 
siete al kecping the score, ae 
it. Sfectaulls prevents their re 
toriia wt the annie of another 
thtde tram taking olraninge. 
etitver be aicidiemt of chesbieni 
 Eoowledge of vpteit the han 
is capable, ‘The trpble with 
duplicate whist, ly lao FS 
Chat the peplag ia Thatle be be tet 
fitaced by memory of the carmde 
and score, and anything that 
help te comfase such tecullec- 
theis Le & gtenl guln in fais qilay. 


‘the “Craton Goore Cari, 
peeperml for nee with the 
counter, shows ecvetal new fen- 
tures, sich on a benalleiy for forth 
spi pepsin aril ves ee Whilst 
ni (en the ceweree | for Strada 
Whist. Kuchre, &c., thous era- 
ing the same counter anil sor 
to lee ned for any yume of conta 


Commie Cratiiers, with bitibet 
ef gpariered cea bia Gide iid 
Linch, deat eeetad bn either gold) 
a allver finist, co cin apiece; 6 
foo fared oe for Bs) by ommil, | 
Tt apiede cei. Cosmos Scar 
Candis, 25. cla. per packagr of 4: 
tt jmckages for fa) bey munil 
fror of pRB, 


Avk to see momples at any 
giationers, of onder adinect. trom 
the thesberal Agente. 


E. MORRISON PAPER Co., 


Cosmos Duplicate Whist Score 
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1009 Penna. Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MONOGRAPHS 


On the Pata Pearson cop akties Stepracr, despre epectally tie supply to teeehers ened 
etntritsa!l geography frreh and interesting material with which to supplenseni ie regener beet bake. 


LIkT OF MONOGRAPHS COMPRISING VOLUME I 


Cita. Pureintikarnic Punceseme i : - - 
CENA. Porrogearnic Prarenee ~~ z = : . : ; 
PTA EAPII Racine of Tae Unrri Spates ee 
AAACN An Tip Mabe oe Toe ATRASo COMM Prot. &. &. Sisater 


LW. Powell 


VRREAT ant Erin? Lares or NeWALA = « « Frafi LC. Meaneli 
APPALACHIAN MOUETAISS—Nulitiney actin = = =~ Shall Wills 
APMC AS (ot Tate eT ey fi ee /  Wilerd Hagen 
MT. SUASTA— A Titties Kari~er Volcano . , - « | & Dither 

THE Siw Faianp PLateac = =s : Prof WM Duele 
NiGA8s Faia ant brs Mistiwy - -) = : - i, K. Gilbert 


Prive for one setof tes sienegivghs, $1.40. Five rte tereonr addeces, $4.00. Single monographs, With, 


Remit with oreler ti AMERICAN BOOK COMPAN Y. 


Peewee OW ork 7 Cincinnati j Chicago 





Ripana Tabules agcelat digestion, 


TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM 


An International Quarterly Journal 





Edited by L. A. BAUER 
With the Co-operation of Eminent Magneticians 





Wwe (he March, rags. beer. Uvin fenrnl, deveted coclisieely fo Terrestrial Magaetiem aml allied 
nihiects eech ae Kerth Cortenta, Atria, Abnmphienc. Mlectricity, ete, entered ot iis sesunel 
voltine, ‘The hearty ceopeniton extonided try tie workorrs be thie promising tell of inwesiipation. ws 
Oltitinatiy shown tie Ce utters thee Far leeiel, fae maidle hin Jonseaal he international! organ for 
Making knee the lotes! echieremestia, The tngctic peelke de heenme each a peoneine toalronient 
Of resrunch. test only tn terrestrial, bot io conic) pltveles, thet thle foermil apperdls to it tiree claw cel 
inewstivutors, The geographer, ibe peolingdat, tir satrooonter, the nictencoldeiel—all are bittepeated Lp 
the development of the subject of terrestrial magortiam, 4 shewht Wherctore receive their wapport, 
Anming the eentritnitere of the pial arches be ihe pral hove been Ateecrs Be 
Hathenhagen, Litlletntes, Wicker, Schmidt, Sehester, wl ie Tike asanes bciibd wittrn thlan. 


Patore pimbere will contain 
«The Earth, a Great Magnet," 
liv De, J. A PLATO 
“The Electrification of the Atmosphere,"’ 
iv hor ALEXANDER Meanie 
“The Height of the Aurora," 
Ay Foor, CLETELAAD ARIE 


“The Distribution of Magnetic Observatories," 


(MM etreticdt, 
ir Faor, VAD ESCHESHAGCHE, 
re. rte 


The alee of the Journad fs rye) ete, oo eotime embrecing alot om jee, Dlieutle Walder tl prtcheoae 
pice: Two dollars] single numbers, (ity conte. Fornign eubecription price - Mie ites, tb 
marke, or elewen trace, Address | : . mae B abillings, 

TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
The University of Cincinnatl, Cincinnati, hie, 
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luwHhis, 
natural marvels, 


curate Information 





node a ate i 


as 


Vor cae get a copy ny writing fo 
5s. F. B. MORSE, 
Southern Pavific, 

New Olesen, 

god wecnding 10 ote, boeleliay pete, 
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EOPLE like to rend about the great 
nnd wonderful country of the 
Southwest; of its quaint and corius 
its ancient civilizations, Its 
They like ty get ac- 
about California 
and the Macific Const. This is because 
most people want ta same day see these 
things for themselves: .. 5 : 


“Through Storyland 
to Sunset Seas,” 








Fer a ct a a a 


a 


A Garming book covering these 
factio bo Lewimeh Vig Olen 


PASSENUBR DEPARTMENT 
iF THR 
Southern Pacific Railway, 
etul will be sent foamy ohe. powhpealil, 
on receipt of TEN CENTS, 
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AND 18 A WONDERFULLY HAND- 
SOME VOLUME OF 205 PAGES, 
WITH f60 ILLUSTRATIONS. ... 

The paper used is FINE PLATE 
PAPER, and every typographical de- 


tall is artistic, It-is-a story of what 
four people saw on just such a trip.as 


you wwrcrtt Le like to moke, = * * ¢ 2 = -= 
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O00 eee eee ibe 
THE —= 
MAZAMA 


‘Spanish tr Menntein dinat | 


OF MOUNTAINEERS 


Cie Tee 


and > NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
have a GRAND OUTING 


—PLANNED Fonet— 
JULY 17—AUGUST 9 


on the Hepes of MOUNT RAINIER, WASHINGTON, An teceu! of (ue Ped: 
4,552 feet high mre] nuvertwen| witli OL. ke part all thie par pera . 
Scientific KITE PLVING: from the Summit, aid ‘vation meacutille observa: 
[ }cepy le coeur Vireo df tito from Ceilleces mol Chivers Sites, etc, will 
le mitticl an | The einem) dang will te the te PARADISE PARK, Sasnclial 
arraniehinite for pints <cvetyliodti: itiited 
Adilress, enclheloy she codts for Uteratier au) shietuled uldmmintion: 
CHAS. Ss. FEE, 
Gon. Pars. dont, Mortons Poetic Autiwap, St. Porat. Mere 
tt Phone TM TET ee a 
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Among the Contents of Forthcoming 
Numbers of 


WILL BE THE FOLLOWING ; 
The Deserts and Forests of Arizona, 
ly PROF. B, E, FERNOW, Min DLL D, ete, 


Cac of cn Diveoq op Foresmy, 0, SP ayy ae AmRiILteuTuek 2 





_ Down the Volga, from Nijni Novgorod to Kazan, 


By PROF. FREDERIC W. TAYLOR, 


presented at the Ti oronte Meeting. af the British 
_ Association for the Advancement of Science. 





pu a Bates, PONT, oats. oc 


“Several of the geographical papers to be 


